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President Abandons 
Policy of Isolation 


Norman Davis in Speech at Geneva 
Offers Fuller U. S. Participa- 
tion in World Affairs 


PROPOSES CONSULTATIVE PACT 


Suggests Yielding of Neutrality 
Rights Under Certain 
Conditions 


The Roosevelt administration has defi- 
nitely abandoned our traditional policy o) 
isolation and has taken steps pledging the 
United States to full participation in world 
affairs. This historic change in official at- 
titude was set forth in detail by Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Norman H. Davis in a 
speech before the disarmament conference 
on May 22, when he declared that, in re- 
turn for substantial reductions in arma- 
ments, the United States would be willing 
to join in a consultative pact and would 
not stand in the way of joint action 
against an aggressor nation. 


A Moment of Crisis 


Climaxing a series of dramatic develop- 
ments which came in rapid succession, Mr. 
Davis’ speech is believed to have cleared 
the way for further progress in the at- 
tempt to bring about the acceptance of an 
arms reduction treaty before the World 
Economic Conference meets. As pointed 
out in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER last 
week, the conference was on the point 
of failure chiefly because Germany had 
given evidence of her intention to increase 
her armaments in order to obtain equality, 
rather than to await the gradual disarming 
of other powers. Germany’s attitude in 
this matter had created a tense situation at 
Geneva. The nations were at loggerheads. 
The conference was deadlocked. Chancel- 
lor Hitler convoked the Reichstag in spe- 
cial session and prepared to deliver a bris- 
tling speech asserting Germany’s right to 
full equality of armaments and announc- 
ing her intention of obtaining that equality 
regardless of the attitude of other nations. 

But, as we know, on the day before 
Hitler’s scheduled performance something 
happened which caused him to change his 
tone. President Roosevelt suddenly as- 
sumed leadership and broadcast an appeal 
for peace to the heads of fifty-four gov- 
ernments. The president proposed a world- 
wide non-aggression pact and at the same 
time issued a veiled warning to Germany 
that if she refused to codperate at Geneva 
she would have to accept responsibility for 
failure of the disarmament conference. 

Coming just when it did, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s declaration had the effect of subdu- 
ing the strident voice of the militant Ger- 
man chancellor. It was apparent, and to 
no one more than to Hitler, that Germany 
was isolated. By her repeated threats to 
rearm she had aligned practically every na- 
tion against her, even Italy from which 
she had expected sympathy. Accordingly 
the Nazi chieftain’s speech before the 
Reichstag was far more moderate than the 
one he had contemplated delivering. In- 
stead of talking about Germany’s intention 
to rearm he insisted strongly that the 
other nations must disarm. He conceded 
that “no new European war could replace 
the present unsatisfactory conditions by 
something better,’ thus indicating that 
Germany would not attempt by force to 

(Concluded on page 8, column 1) 
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Roosevelt’s ambassador-at-large to Europe who is conducting negotiations on 
behalf of the United States at the disarmament conference. 
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The American Dream 





If the American dream is to come true and to abide with us, it will, at bottom, depend 
on the people themselves. If we are to achieve a richer and fuller life for all, they have 
got to know what such an achievement implies. In a modern industrial state, an eco- 
nomic base is essential for all. We point with pride to our “national income,” but the 
nation is only an aggregate of individual men and women, and when we turn from the 
single figure of total income to the incomes of individuals, we find a very marked injus- 
tice in its distribution. There is no reason why wealth, which is a social product, should 
not be more equitably controlled and distributed in the interests of society. But, unless 
we settle on the values of life, we are likely to attack in a wrong direction and burn the 
barn to find our penny in the hay... . The point is that, if we are to have a rich and 
full life in which all are to share and play their parts, if the American dream is to be a 
reality, our communal spiritual and intellectual life must be distinctly higher than else- 
where, where classes and groups have their separate interests, habits, markets, arts, and 
lives. If the dream is not to prove possible of fulfillment, we might as well become stark 
realists, become once more class-conscious, and struggle as individuals or classes against 
one another. If it is to come true, those on top, financially, intellectually, or otherwise, 
have got to devote themselves to thé “Great Society,” and those who are below in the 
scale have got to strive to rise, not merely economically, but culturally. We cannot be- 
come a great democracy by giving ourselves up as individuals to selfishness, physical com- 
fort, and cheap amusements. The very foundation of the American dream of a better and 
richer life for all is that all, in varying degrees, shall be capable of wanting to share in it. 
It can never be wrought into a reality by cheap people or by “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” There is nothing whatever in a fortune merely in itself or in a man merely in 
himself. It all depends on what is made of each. Lincoln was not great because he was 
born in a log cabin, but because he got out of it—that is, because he rose above the pov- 
erty, ignorance, lack of ambition, shiftlessness of character, contentment with mean 
things and low aims which kept so many thousands in the huts where they were born. 
If we are to make the dream come true we must all work together, no longer to build 
bigger, but to build better—James Truslow Adams in Tue Epic or AMERICA, 


Roosevelt Recovery 
Act Before Congress 


Plan Calls for Government Regula- 
tion of Industry Through Cen- 
tral Control Board 


3 BILLIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


House Committee Votes Tax In- 
creases to Pay Interest on 
Proposed Bonds 


The most sweeping plan of government 
control over industry ever envisaged in 
time of peace has been laid before Con- 
gress by the president. May 17, Mr. 
Roosevelt sent a special message to both 
houses of Congress requesting the enact- 
ment of a bill which would vest in the 
hands of the president virtually dictatorial 
power over American industry. Together 
with the industry control feature of the 
bill is a provision for a public works pro- 
gram calling for the expenditure of 
$3,300,000,000 by the federal government. 
This combined program represents a su- 
preme effort on the part of the adminis- 
tration to break the back of the depres- 
sion, promote industrial activity on a 
broad front and put men back to work 
with as little delay as possible. 


National Recovery Act 


The plan was admittedly inspired by the 
wartime experience of the government in 
mobilizing industry through the War In- 
dustries Board. In order to cope with the 
acute situation confronting the nation at 
that time, the government assumed regu- 
latory control over American industry. 
Although accompanied by certain errors 
of judgment and administration, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that this centralized 
control was generally successful and more 
effective in meeting the needs of the situ- 
ation than private industry unregimented 
and uncontrolled could possibly have been. 
With this example of government control 
as a precedent, the advocates of the pres- 
ent program believe that the government 
can so regulate private industry as to in- 
sure an early resumption of activity and 
to prevent the suffering and destruction 
incident to “letting the depression run its 
course.” 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
—the general purposes of which have been 
outlined at length in these columns (see 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, April 26, May 
10 and May 17)—confers broad powers 
upon the president. The bill sets forth 
the general objectives to be sought, limits 
the time of its operation to two years un- 
less declared inoperative sooner by presi- 
dential proclamation, and then leaves the 
administration of the act up to the presi- 
dent or the agents whom he may appoint 
to carry out its provisions. These objec- 
tives are, in the words of the president, 
“to obtain wide reémployment, to shorten 
the workweek, to pay a decent wage for 
the shorter week and to prevent unfair 
competition and disastrous overproduc- 
tion.” 

Self-regulation 


Rather than arbitrarily fixing conditions 
under which each industry shall operate, 
the Recovery Act provides for a great 
deal of self-regulation by private industry 
itself. Before the government agency 
takes any action, industrial concerns are 
given the opportunity to decide upon rules 
and regulations which shall govern their 
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activities. This they will do through trade 
associations. Accordingly, all the com- 
panies or individuals making up a certain 
industry, such as the shoe, cement, steel, 
automotive, clothing and so forth, will 
form a trade association through which 
they will work out a code of fair competi- 
tion. These trade associations must be 
open to all members of the industry and 
must draw up their codes of competition 
so as not “to eliminate or oppress small 
enterprises” or “to discriminate against 
them.” They will decide upon all matters 
pertaining to that particular industry, such 
as the hours of work to prevail, the mini- 
mum wage rates to apply, the amount of 
production to be allotted to each concern, 
and similar matters of policy. 

Once a trade association has worked out 
a code of fair competition, it will submit 
it to the Recovery Board for approval, If, 
for any reason, the board decides that the 
conditions set forth in the code are unjust, 
it may lay down its own rules and regula- 
tions which shall be applied to the mem- 
bers of that industry. Or, if a particular 
industry fails to draw up a code, the 
board has the right to draft one which 
will then bind the members of the indus- 
try. And if any concern fails to adhere 
rigidly to the standards fixed by the asso- 
ciation and approved by the government 
board, it may be fined not more than $500 
for each offense. Thus, the president is 
given not only the final word in all mat- 
ters pertaining to industry, but is also 
given the power to enforce the standards 
laid down. 

Adequate provision is made for bringing 
all industrial concerns into the orbit of 
the trade associations. Should any con- 
cern, for example, refuse to become a mem- 
ber of the group or refuse to follow the 
code set forth, it may be prevented alto- 
gether from carrying on business. This 
would be accomplished by means of a li- 
censing system. The president is given 
authority to declare that members of a 
given industry must obtain licenses from 
the government in order to operate. And 
should any business fail to comply with 
this regulation, it would be fined. In this 
way, the government is given an effective 
weapon for bringing recalcitrant com- 
panies into line. 


Government Role 


Thus it can be seen that while industry 
is first given an opportunity to organize 
itself and determine its own standards, the 
government has complete power to accept 
or revoke these conditions. Business lead- 
ers themselves have, for the most part, in- 
sisted that the government exercise such 
positive control, for they admit that vol- 
untary action is not always effective. They 
declare that’ 90 per cent of a given in- 
dustry may agree upon a code of fair 
competition—prices, wages, hours of work 
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INDUSTRIES BOARD WHICH CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


and the like—only to find that 10 per 
cent of the members of that industry are 
unwilling to abide by their decision, thus 
defeating the entire plan. The 10 per cent 
pay lower wages, work their employees 
longer hours, undersell the others and 
force the 90 per cent to follow similar 
policies if they are not to be crushed out 
of existence. With the licensing system 
and the provisions for penalties, such a 
thing will be impossible. and all members 
of an industry will have to live up to the 
same set of rules and regulations. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who was president 
of the War Industries Board, in outlining 
the objectives of the present industry 
control plan recently, laid particular stress 
upon the necessity of effective authority 
for enforcement. He said: 


There seems to be a general feeling that 
some providential and unselfish codperation 
will manifest itself and solve all problems with- 
out anything more than nominal direction, and 
—let us speak frankly in this serious hour— 
without any power of firm and certain dis- 
ciplinary measures. While we agree fully that 
industry must voluntarily accept and ask for 
coérdination, and that any appearance of 
dictation must be avoided, the power of dis- 
cipline must exist. At least we found it so 
in the war experiment. 

The best method of enforcement lies in 
the power of public opinion. Further, the in- 
dispensable ingredient in industrial control is 
effective and self-directed codperation. But, 
from a vivid and intense experience, let me 
say that nothing is possible without distinct 
and adequate authority in whatever coordi- 
nating body we create. 

On this point I quote my own testimony 
given two years ago before the Cabinet and 
Congressional War Policies Commission. In 
speaking of industrial codperation, I said: “In 
many of our conferences the government had 
the enthusiastic support of some producers 
and in some the unanimous support of all. 
But—I venture to think that there is not one 
of those leaders who would not heartily agree 
with me in saying that no one—no matter 
how generous—could consent . . . unless those 
willing to agree through highmindedness knew 
that the government body with whom they 
were dealing has SOME sanctions—some con- 
trol with actual teeth or some disciplinary 
power to apply to recalcitrant or unwilling 
subscribers, in the event of default. 


Administration 


Because of the extreme flexibility of the 
act, practically everything will depend 
upon the manner in which it is adminis- 
tered. The power is there. It may or 
may not be used. If used to the limit, 
the government may assume an arbitrary 
dictatorship over industry. But there is 
little likelihood that such an iron hand will 
be wielded by the central board. Only if 
industrial concerns fail to fall in line with 
the provisions for self-regulation will the 
more drastic provisions of the bill be in- 
voked. And the early indications are that 
industrial leaders are not only willing but 
also anxious to codperate in making the 
plan successful. Three days after the bill 
had been introduced in Congress, the 
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president was informed 
that fifty groups of in- 
dustries were actively 
engaged in working out 
the codes of fair com- 
petition provided for in 
the bill. The United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce was cooper- 
ating to the utmost by 
giving out information 
to industrial concerns 
as to the meaning of 
the bill and methods of 
organizing and acting 
under its provisions. 
The president of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
declared that 90 per 
cent of American in- 
dustry was in an en- 
thusiastically | codpera- 
tive spirit and hopeful 
as to the workability of 
the plan. 

It is indicated that 
the position of admin- 
istrator of the act—ad- 
mittedly one of the 
most important posts in 
the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration—will be filled 
by Brigadier General 
Hugh S. Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson served on the 
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War Industries Board 

and assisted in the drafting of the public 
works-industry control bill. In private 
business he has been associated with Mr. 
Baruch. Thus, it is expected that the for- 
mer president of the War Industries 
Board will be behind the scenes in admin- 
istering the peace-time venture at control. 
Officially Mr. Johnson has not been ap- 
pointed because the bill has not yet re- 
ceived congressional sanction, but he has 
been instructed by the president to begin 
the work of organization so as to prepare 
the way for the operation of the bill as 
soon as it becomes a law. 


Public Works 


The advocates of this bill maintain that 
it strikes at the very heart of the depres- 
sion since its primary objective is to set 
the wheels of private industry in motion. 
Economists have long recognized that pri- 
vate industry alone is capable of making 
a noticeable dent in the staggering burden 
of unemployment with which the country 
is faced and that consequently the logical 
place to launch an anti-depression attack 
is private industry. Whatever the govern- 
ment may do in the way of public works 
will be of little importance if the factories, 
the mills and the mines continue their 
policy of curtailed production. 

Moreover, it is pointed out, the employ- 
ment afforded by government-financed 
projects is obviously only temporary in 
nature because once the public works pro- 
gram is completed the 
avenues for employ- 
ment there provided no 
longer exist. With pri- 
vate industry it is dif- 
ferent. The goods pro- 
duced in the factories 
are constantly being 
used and must be re- 
placed, thus affording 
permanent employment 
to workers. A program 
of public works may ac- 
celerate the process of 
recovery, may _ prime 
the industrial machine, 
by pumping out more 
purchasing power, in- 
creasing the demand for 
construction materials 
and temporarily putting 
men to work, but it 
cannot be considerad as 
a permanent solution. 

In fact, that is the 
primary reason why the 
two plans have been 
linked in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
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and regulation, to fix wages, hours of work, 
prices and production, the government it- 
self will spend more than $3,000,000,000 
in an effort directly to stimulate employ- 
ment and industrial activity. 


Vast Projects 


The public works section of the bill 
provides for all sorts of projects financed 
directly by the federal government. Con- 
struction, repair and improvement of pub- 
lic highways and parkways, public build- 
ings; conservation and development of 
natural resources, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, development of water power, trans- 
mission of electrical energy, river and 
harbor improvements; low-cost housing 
projects and slum clearance enterprises; 
and, in case the disarmament conference 
fails to reach an agreement, construction 
of naval vessels and other military con- 
struction work—these are among the 
items for which the money will be spent. 
In addition, the government will lend 
money to the states and cities for other 
public works provided that part of the 
funds are supplied by the state or local 
governments. 

This gigantic public works program will 
be handled by a “federal administrator of 
public works” in whose hands unprece- 
dented authority will be placed by the 
president. In this way, the program can 
be launched and executed with a mini- 
mum of delay. One of the objects of the 
public works program is to strike out im- 
mediately, eliminate ali red tape, and put 
men to work. For that reason, the presi- 
dent has recommended a centralization of 
direction and authority instead of a scat- 
tering of direction throughout several 
branches of the government. 

The public works program is to be fi- 
nanced through the sale of government 
bonds. But in order that the interest 
payments on these bonds may be provided 
for and a fund for the retirement of the 
bonds set up, new taxes must be levied. 
The president left this task up to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, suggesting, however, 
that the new taxes be temporary pending 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment which 
will provide enough revenue to meet the 
charges. The House Committee last week 
voted in favor of an increase in the in- 
come tax rates from 4 and 8 per cent to 
6 and 10 per cent, and a boost in the gas- 
oline tax from 1 cent a gallon to 134 cents 
in order to raise the required $220,000,- 
000. Moreover, the committee at the 
same time voted to extend for one year 
all taxes imposed by the revenue act of 
last year. This action was deemed neces- 
sary to keep the government credit unim- 
paired, 
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OR the week ending May 23, 
Congress took the following ac- 
tion: SENATE. Adopted the 
conference report on the securi- 
ties regulation bill and sent the 
measure to the White House for 
presidential signature. Con- 
cluded impeachment trial of Judge Harold 
Louderback of California. Finance Com- 
mittee began hearings on industry control- 
public works bill. Banking and Currency 
Committee opened hearings on private 
banking practices with J. P. Morgan as 
principal witness. Banking and Currency 
Committee reported favorably $2,000,- 
000,000 mortgage relief bill, designed to 
assist small home owners. Took up Glass- 
Steagall banking reform bill. Senator 
Capper of Kansas introduced a bill calling 
for government regulation of oil and gaso- 
line industry by empowering the secretary 
of the interior to fix prices, production, 
wages and hours of labor. Adopted the 
conference report on Muscle Shoals-Ten- 
nessee Valley development bill. 

House. Passed the Glass-Steagall bank- 
ing reform bill. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held hearings on the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and voted 
for an increase in income tax rates and 
boost in gasoline tax as means of raising 
money necessary to pay interest on bonds 
for public work. Committee also voted 
in favor of retaining for another year 
taxes passed last year. Adopted the con- 
ference report on the securities regula- 














tion bill. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee completed hearings on _ railroad 
regulation and _ reorganization measure. 


Adopted the conference report on Muscle 
Shoals bill. 


J. P. Morgan Grilled 


One of the most spectacular investiga- 
tions ever conducted by an organ of the 
government opened in Washington May 
23. It was the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency investigation into 
the practices of private bankers, and the 
witnesses were J. P. Morgan and his part- 
ners in the world-famous international 
banking concern. Principal among the 
facts revealed at the opening session were: 

1. None of the Morgan partners, all 
having reputations of being among the 
wealthiest men in the world, paid income 
taxes during 1931 and 1932 and in 1930 
the aggregate payment of the partners 
amounted to only $48,000. 

2. Between the end of 1929 and the end 
of 1932, the combined assets of the Mor- 
gan Company and its Philadelphia branch 
were said to have declined in value more 
than $250,000,000. 

3. The twenty Morgan partners hold 
eighteen directorships in banking and trust 
corporations and 167 directorships in 
other corporations. 


Congress Adjourns June 10 


It is definitely understood that Congress 
will adjourn by June 10. Democratic 
leaders in both houses have declared that 
they will be able to push through the en- 
tire emergency program before that date 
so that the president will have clear sail- 
ing before the opening of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. The only piece of leg- 
islation which has not yet been laid before 
Congress by the president is the tariff 
measure. It was reported last week that 
that legislation was ready for presenta- 
tion and consisted in granting to the presi- 
dent authority to negotiate reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other nations. 


At the Gates of Peiping 


Japanese troops, continuing their drive 
into north China, reached the gates of 
Peiping May 23. At the same time there 
were many rumors of a truce between the 
Chinese and Japanese forces. It was dif- 
ficult to verify these reports which were 
alternately confirmed and denied, but it 
seemed certain that if Peiping were oc- 
cupied by the Japanese it would not be 
through the use of force. The Chinese 
were apparently resigned to Japan’s supe- 
rior strength and were not disposed to of- 
fer opposition. 


Manchukuo to Buy C. E. R. 


Negotiations have been progressing sat- 
isfactorily for the sale of Russia’s interest 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway to Man- 
chukuo. This line, running through Man- 
chukuo, has for years been a disturbing 
bone of contention between Russia, Japan 
and China. Now Russia appears ready to 
withdraw from the arena and to turn over 
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her rights to Japan through Manchukuo. 
Early this month, Maxim Litvinov, Soviet 
commissar for foreign affairs, offered to 
negotiate the sale of the road with either 
Japan or Manchukuo. The Japanese, pre- 
ferring to conduct the transaction through 
Manchukuo, have agreed that the pur- 
chase shall be made under Japan’s guid- 
ance, and that at the same time Man- 
chukuo is to take over certain Russian 
mining and timber concessions in the state, 
thus doing away with Russian influence in 
what was formerly Northern Manchuria. 
It is expected that the details will shortly 
be arranged in a series of negotiations soon 
to be held in Tokyo. 


Another Half Billion 


During a thirty-six hour cruise down the 
Potomac May 20 and 21, President Roose- 
velt and his director of the budget, Lewis 
W. Douglas, mapped out plans for lopping 
off approximately $500,000,000 from the 
federal budget by government reorganiza- 
tion. It is understood that the plan con- 
sidered by the two officials includes a 
wholesale hausecleaning of the govern- 
ment machinery—merging, consolidating 
and eliminating of the various agencies 
and bureaus. The president plans to lay 
this reorganization program before Con- 
gress prior to adjournment which, unless 
Congress vetoes it by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, becomes effective sixty days after 
the presidential decree is issued. 


Prof. Sprague Joins Brain Trust 


The “brain trust” appears to be growing 
in size almost daily. The latest appoint- 
ment is that of Professor O. M. W. 
Sprague of Harvard University. Mr. 
Sprague will be a financial adviser to the 
government, holding the official title of ex- 
ecutive assistant to the secretary of the 
treasury. At the time of his appointment, 
Professor Sprague was acting as special 
adviser to the Bank of England. It is 
understood that one of the principal duties 
of the new official will be to work out 
details of the inflation policy of the gov- 
ernment, and especially to deal with in- 
ternational aspects of the problems raised 
by American abandonment of the gold 
standard. 


Did We Recognize? 


A mild sensation was caused in Wash- 
ington political circles when it was dis- 
covered that President Roosevelt’s appeal 
for universal peace had been sent to Rus- 
sia as well as to other nations. It was the 
first time that our government had directly 
communicated with the Soviet govern- 
ment. The argument was immediately 
advanced that by doing so _ President 
Roosevelt had technically recognized Rus- 
sia. The administration denied this inter- 
pretation, and stated that the situation had 
not been changed. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that a new turn has been taken in 
our relations with Russia. Some think that 
it is the first step toward actual recogni- 
tion. The Soviets, anxious to capitalize 
the incident, made .an informal bid for 
recognition through one of their newspa- 
pers, citing the trade advantages which 
would accrue to the United States as the 
result of such action. The Russians are all 
the more anxious to trade with the United 
States since they are no longer doing busi- 
ness with Great Britain, and since Ger- 
many has launched such a vigorous cam- 
paign against communists. 


No Revolt in Cuba 


Threats of revolution in Cuba on May 
20, independence day, did not materialize 
and President Machado continues to reign 
supreme over the island republic. The 
day had added significance in that it 
marked the end of the first four years of 
President Machado’s second term in of- 
fice. According to the constitution as 
originally drawn up, Machado should logi- 
cally haven been replaced by another on 
that day. But prior to his reélection in 
1928 Machado had the _ constitution 
changed so as to give him a second term 
of six years instead of four. He has been 
accused of disrupting the constitution, and 
it was believed that the ending of the four- 


year period might be a signal for revolt. 
But apparently Machado’s opponents real- 
ize that with the army of 12,000 well- 
trained soldiers behind him, the president 
is powerful enough to suppress any revolu- 
tion. 


Germany Hailed Before Council 


Germany’s treatment of Jewish minori- 
ties has been brought up for action before 
the Council of the League of Nations. On 
May 20, League Secretary Eric Drum- 
mond placed on the Council’s program a 
petition from Franz Bernheim to cancel 
all the anti-Semitic laws in Upper Silesia. 
Under the Polish-German convention of 
1932, all German citizens in Upper Silesia 
are guaranteed equal rights “without dis- 
tinction of race, language or religion.” 
Herr Bernheim is a German Jew who was 
ousted from his position in Silesia as the 
result of Nazi ordinances. His appeal is 
in the nature of a test case. 


Mussolini’s “Grand Design” 


The continuous uncertainty of the in- 
ternational political situation has rarely 
been better demonstrated than in the 
episode regarding Benito Mussolini’s plan 
to enforce peace in Europe. When it was 
first suggested as the outcome of Prime 
Minister MacDonald’s trip to Rome early 
in April, it created a sensation. The proj- 
ect to dictate the policies of Europe and 
to revise treaties proved too severe a dose 
for the French, however, and so much op- 
position to the plan arose, not only in 
France but in Poland and in the countries 
of the Little Entente, that MacDonald’s 
enthusiasm cooled. It was not long before 
the proposal seemed definitely to have 
been abandoned. But suddenly and to the 
surprise of everyone it was revived a day 
or two after President Roosevelt’s appeal 
for world-wide peace. It was then re- 
ported in Rome that quiet negotiations 
had been in progress all the while and 
that the plan, greatly modified to suit 
French demands, was about ready for sig- 
nature. It is evident, however, that this 
account was somewhat optimistic. While 
Premier Daladier seems disposed to ac- 
cept the plan and has announced that he 
will sign it at all costs, it does not appear 
likely that the treaty will be ratified. It 
is more probable that M. Daladier will be 
promptly turned out of office by the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


New York Repeals 


New York on May 23 joined in the pro- 
cession of states which have ratified the 
twenty-first amendment. Early returns 
indicated that voters of that state were 
overwhelmingly opposed to the continua- 
tion of national prohibition, for the wets 
outnumbered the drys about 20 to 1. In 
New York City, the wet majority was 
even greater, approximately 50 to 1. New 
York was the sixth state of vote on the 
new amendment, action having been taken 
previously by Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming and New Jersey. Dela- 
ware and Nevada voters were expected to 
follow suit on May 27, the date set for 
election of delegates to their state con- 
ventions. 


It Depends Upon Whose Ox—! 


Paraguay reported last week that Bolivia 
had lost 1,000 men in the previous six 
days during the course of the war over the 
Chaco. At the same time from Bolivia 
came reports of “heavy Paraguayan losses 
in dead and wounded” although no figures 
were given. Meanwhile the Council of the 
League has adopted a plan calling for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and 
for the sending of a League Commission 
to the disputed area which shall have the 
authority to determine frontiers. The 
proposal was submitted to the two coun- 
tries but the war goes on merrily in El 
Gran Chaco. 


Relief Administrator 


A post of unusual importance in the 
present administration—relief administra- 
tor—will be filled by Harry L. Hopkins of 
New York. Mr. Hopkins was named by 
the president on May 19 to that position, 


and he will have charge of directing the 
expenditure of $500,000,000 by the fed- 
eral government for direct relief to the 
states. Mr. Hopkins has had considerable 
experience in this line of work, having 
been administrator of public relief in New 
York State at the time of his appointment 
to the federal position. 


Muscle Shoals 


The Muscle Shoals-Tennessee Valley 
development bill was signed by President 
Roosevelt May 18, thus bringing an end 
to a controversy in congressional circles 
for more than a dozen years. In addition 
to the sections providing for government 
operation of the Muscle Shoals plant, 
erected during war time in order to manu- 
facture nitrates for ammunition, the 
measure calls for a land-development pro- 
gram of huge proportions in the Tennessee 
Valley. The main features of this part 
of the program will be the building of 
model communities, reforestation projects, 
flood control construction and similar un- 
dertakings designed to improve the whole 
region. 


Directs Tennessee Program 


The Tennessee Valley program will be 
directed by a government corporation with 
three men at the head. While no definite 
appointments have yet been made, it is 
understood that the president will offer the 
position of principal director to Arthur E. 
Morgan, president of Antioch College in 
Ohio. Mr. Morgan has had considerable 
experience along these lines, having di- 
rected and planned a large number of 
conservation and flood-control projects in 
different sections of the country. 


Farley Urges States 


Postmaster-General James A. Farley, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, will urge all 
Democratic campaign workers to engage 
actively in the fight for repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, it was reported last 
week. Mr, Farley has indicated that since 
one of the campaign promises of the 
Democratic party was to work for the re- 
peal of national prohibition, it is the duty 
of party workers to campaign in the vari- 
ous states for the election of delegates 
pledged to repeal. 


First Inflation 


The first step under the provisions of 
the inflation bill was taken by the admin- 
istration last week. Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin authorized the Federal 
Reserve Banks to purchase $25,000,000 
worth of government bonds and other se- 
curities. Under the terms of the inflation 
act, the president is authorized to purchase 
up to $3,000,000,000 worth of such securi- 
ties in an attempt to raise prices. The 
relatively small authorization of last week 
is interpreted as meaning that the govern- 
ment is ready to experiment with the 
policy. By purchasing the $25,000,000 
worth of securities, the Federal Reserve 
Banks will increase the amount of credit 
which may be extended to business and 
industrial concerns by commercial banks. 
It is reported that during the last week or 
so there have been greater demands for 
credit by industrial concerns in order to 
expand their activities and the Federal 
Reserve purchases of government securi- 
ties are designed to make the credit avail- 
able. 


One War Ends 


It was announced on May 19 that Peru 
and Colombia had arrived at an agreement 
providing for the settlement of their dis- 
pute over Leticia. No details were made 
public, but it was reported that Peru would 
evacuate Leticia in return for certain con- 
cessions on the part of Colombia. Peru 
seized Leticia September 1, 1932. 


Delegates to W. E. C. 


Representative Sam D. McReynolds, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, has been appointed as an 
American delegate to the World Economic 
Conference which is scheduled to open in 
London June 12. Up to the present, only 
three other appointments have been made 
—Secretary of State Hull, Senator Pitt- 
man of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and James 
M. Cox, of Ohio, Democratic candidate 
for the presidency in 1920 and former 
governor of Ohio. 
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BREAKING WITH TRADITION 


We are witnessing these days very remarkable develop- 
ments in the fields both of domestic and international 
affairs. It is quite possible, in fact, that when the historian 
of the future tells the story of twentieth century America, 
he will record two events of the last ten days, and that 
he will describe these events as turning points in domestic 
and international policy. It is quite likely that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act which has just been pre- 
sented to Congress may be seen in perspective to have 
inaugurated a new era in American economic life, and it 
is quite as likely that the declaration of American policy 
at Geneva may be seen to have ushered in a new epoch 
in American international relations. 

The Recovery Act may mark a break from our tradition 
of laissez faire, from our tradition of “rugged individual- 
ism.” It certainly marks an immediate break. The almost 
universally accepted theory of business has been that it 
should take care of itself. Business men should operate 
in a competitive system. Each should look after his own 
affairs, establishing such wages and prices and working 
conditions as he saw fit. The theory has been that these 
independent business men, relatively unhindered by gov- 
ernmental regulations, could handle their own affairs better 
than anyone else could handle affairs for them, and that 
they would be obliged through the fact of competition to 
render service to the public at large. 

That system has now broken down. Business men agree 
that it has broken down. With few exceptions they look 
to the government for help, and the government is now 
about to undertake a tremendous experiment. It is cloth- 
ing itself with authority to encourage business men to 
agree among themselves as to wages, prices, production 
and working conditions. And it is clothing itself with au- 
thority to enforce these agreements and to have the final 
word about them. It is asserting its power to control, if 
it sees fit, the operations of every industry and to give 
direction to industrial developments. 

It is possible, of course, that these powers now being 
assumed by the government will not be exercised to any 
considerable extent. It is possible that the hold of the 
government upon industry may be relaxed as we approach 
normal economic conditions. It is possible that if, and 
when, the emergency passes there may be a reversion to 
laissez faire and “rugged individualism.” In that case the 
experiment now being tried will loom little larger than 
does the experiment of governmental control which re- 
sulted in the activities of the War Industries Board fifteen 
But the authors of the bill do not look for 
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anything so transient as that, and most competent observ- 
ers of the course of events believe that we have embarked 
upon a program of economic planning which will mark 
the beginning of a new industrial epoch. 

just as the national industrial recovery act may mark 
a permanent departure from Jaissez faire and individual- 
ism, so the declaration of American policy enunciated by 
Norman Davis at Geneva may mark a permanent depar- 
ture from the American international policy of “splendid 
isolation.” We are vitally affected by what the other na- 
tions of the world do. It makes a great difference to us 
whether or not they go to war. Experience has shown 
that it is practically impossible for us not to be involved 
in these wars started by other nations, We are not, and 
we have not been, isolated in the sense that we can or 
could steer our course independently of the courses of 
other nations. But we have thought that we were isolated. 
We have declared that we would assume no responsibility 
for the actions of other nations or for attempts which a 
society of nations might make to enforce a moral code 
among governments. ° 

Now we have declared our intention to act with the 
other nations in preventing wars. We are recognizing the 
fact of interdependence. We are turning our backs upon 
the empty theory of isolation and are looking the facts 
of international relations in the face. 

It is possible, of course, that this newly announced 
American policy will be rejected by the Senate as the 
League of Nations Covenant was rejected. It is possible 
that the new policy will be short-lived. But it is equally 
possible that it may become a permanent American pro- 
gram of action. In that case the pronouncement of our 
government at Geneva last week will be seen in the per- 
spective of history to have established a turning point in 
the dealings of our country with other peoples. Perhaps 
it may later be seen to have marked a turning point in 
the history of nations. 


Protecting Living Standards 


Senator Wagner, in advocating the industrial recovery 
act before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, said that the measure was not designed 
to destroy competition but to place it upon a higher 
plane. This idea is emphasized editorially by the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer: 


The majority of American employers are desirous of paying 
decent wages. They know that even in good times most 
industrial workers are far from being overpaid. They appre- 
ciate the suffering that more than three years of depression 
has brought to millions of once relatively prosperous American 
workingmen. 

The average boss has a heart. He deplores the sweatshop 
as unethical. He also recognizes that its toleration is uneco- 
nomic. The minority which has no compunction against 
exploiting misery can pull down standards of wages and living 
conditions which have been laboriously achieved through years 
of effort. Because of the competition which the sweatshop can 
direct against him, the good boss may be forced to join in 
the destruction of wage standards or go out of business. 

That is why minimum wage legislation becomes a necessary 
protection for employer as well as employee. 


Necessity for Compromise 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch comes to grips with one of 
the fundamental problems of wise international policy 
when it speaks of the necessity of national sacrifice and 
compromise in order that peace and stability may be 
achieved: 


Obviously if there is to be any solution of this most trouble- 
some of international problems there must be yielding on both 
sides. We must abandon our rigid position because, if for no 
other reason, it is impracticable. We cannot continue to col- 
lect on the present terms. We ourselves have made it more and 
more difficult for them to pay, and other circumstances have 
contributed to make payment in full practically impossible. If 
we persist in demanding all or nothing, we are likely not only 
to get nothing, but to suffer economic consequences as serious 
as theirs, from the default. On the other hand they cannot 
reasonably expect us to give up everything, to make all the 
sacrifices involved in cancellation. They should be willing to 
agree to a fair and equitable adjustment of cash payments, 
or to make such material concessions as would return sub- 
stantial compensation to us. There are a number of ways by 
which the differences might be fairly composed if opportunity 
for conscientious negotiation is given. Unless and until the 
debt question is satisfactorily settled it will be difficult to 
solve the many other economic and political problems that 
beset international relations and distress the world. 


Troublesome Invaders 


Our attention is given chiefly to public developments of 
a political or economic nature, but movements in the 
natural world sometimes affect us even more deeply. Here 
is an interesting editorial explanation of one of these 
movements which are affecting quite deeply the people 
of Michigan. The people in the eastern part of the coun- 
try have long been familiar with the menace which is 
described by the Detroit Free Press: 


The 83 counties of Michigan have been overrun by thou- 
sands of invaders in the last ten years to whom the state 
has paid heavy toll. The e~rogant newcomers have not hesi- 
tated to take our food from us, and they have ruthlessly 
driven native inhabitants from homes acquired with great care 
and labor. It is high time something was done about it. 

The invaders we refer to are European starlings, little hunch- 
backed birds of black or bronze feathers and long yellow bills. 
They first settled in America in 1890, when a group was 
released in Central Park, New York. Since then they have 
pushed steadily westward. They appeared in Ypsilanti in 
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1922; in Jackson in 1924, and by 1929 they had completely 
occupied the state. 

Last year, according to J. W. Stack, of Michigan State 
College, one flock ate 20 tons of cherries from one orchard, 
and other flocks levied equally heavy toll on farmers and 
orchardists elsewhere. They devour apples, peaches, pears and 
plums, as well as most kinds of grain. Instead of building 
their own nests, they move into those of other birds, and 
drive the original builders away. 

Because their natural enemies do not exist in this country, 
the starlings have multiplied until they have become distinct 
pests. Ways and means of getting rid of them must be 
adopted before very long. Just at present the most practical 
scheme is said to be to lure them into barns and other 
buildings, which they will enter in great numbers to obtain 
food. There they can be trapped and destroyed. 


To Abolish States? 


Representative James M. Beck, a well-known constitu- 
tional lawyer, a member of the House of Representatives 
from Pennsylvania, suggests the possibility of a radical 
change in our Constitution—a change which would abolish 
the states as they now exist and establish a new set of 
divisions. This explanation of his plan comes from the 
Providence Journal: 


Mr. Beck is particularly interested in the possibility of so 
changing the Constitution as to provide for a new alignment 
of our 48 states into three or four self-governing groups of 
states, with harmonious economic interests. Such a rearrange- 
ment with a common bond of a central government to carry 
out the original objectives of the framers of our fundamental 
law might, he says, “be better calculated to preserve the 
Union of the American Commonwealth than the present highly 
artificial federation of the states.” ... 

The question resolves itself into the old, familiar one of the 
respective claims of history and tradition, on the one hand, 
and our new-era needs, on the other. It is not a question that 
can be decided conclusively offhand. But there is much 
to be said that laws, whether constitutional or statutory, 
should be adapted to contemporary conditions rather than 
remain unchanged on the ground that they have pretty well 
served us in the past. 


Alarms of Jingoes 


Here are two quotations which should be placed side 
by side. One is from an American journalist, the other 
from a British. They illustrate the tendency of a certain 
type of mind to be suspicious of foreigners and to allege 
that in all international dealings the foreigners get the 
advantage. When our jingoes undertake to spread that 
kind of distrust, it may be helpful to realize that jingoes 
abroad are doing the same things. The American quota- 
tion is from: Arthur Brisbane, speaking in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune upon the prospective visit of President 
Roosevelt to the London conference: 


London, much pleased, hears that President Roosevelt will 
go to England to attend the economic parley, “making a record 
crossing on the United States cruiser Louisiana.” 

The president announces that he has “no present intention” 
of attending the conference. Perhaps he remembers what 
happened when President Wilson made such a trip, visiting 
en famille at Buckingham Palace and getting his portrait sub- 
stituted for Garibaldi’s in many Italian homes. 

That Buckingham lodging and Garibaldi substitution cost 
this country many millions of dollars, to say nothing of the 
depression. 


The similar British note of alarm is from Lady Houston 
in the London Saturday Review: 


Such trifles as the wretchedness of the six martyred English- 
men who have suffered torture and misery—which masquer- 
ades as justice in Moscow—did not prevent the Prime Minister 
from going off gaily to enjoy himself in America (and inciden- 
tally no doubt to promise the American president more mil- 
lions of English money—for Ramsay MacDonald’s jaunts 
abroad always have to be paid for by millions taken from the 
wealth of Britishers). 

. . . The last time Mr. MacDonald went fishing with Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Hoover caught the biggest fish—which was no 
less than a slice out of the British navy. 
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British Writer Issues Warning that Opinions Held 
by Common People Are Generally Unreliable 





The more optimistic social philosophers 
hold to the theory that the judgment of 
the common people can usually be de- 
pended upon. They lay great stress upon 
the common “sense of the ordinary man. 
Those who follow this philosophy take 
comfort in the thought that a whole na- 
tion cannot be wrong. They believe that 
the people can be trusted, and it is upon 
these optimistic assumptions that confi- 
dence in the successful operation of de- 
mocracy is based. 

But is this assumption valid? Are the 
people usually right? Can the common 
judgment be trusted? Sir Norman Angell 
thinks not. He says, in his new book 
“From Chaos to Control,” that in the case 
of great problems—problems closely af- 
fecting the welfare of all the people—the 
common run of men are quite likely to 
take the wrong course. He takes the ques- 
tions of war debts and reparations as typi- 
cal illustrations. With respect to these 
problems, he says, those who have studied 
the issues thoroughly and competently are 
in agreement. They know that repara- 
tions and war debts cannot be paid and 
that the effort to pay them will involve 
great injury to creditors as well as debtors. 
The explanations given by these experts 
are not, in essentials, so very difficult, and 
yet the opinions of the masses run counter 
to the judgment of scientifically trained 
students of the issues which are involved. 
The same thing is true of tariffs. It is 
true of most of the great questions af- 
fecting mankind. The trained social sci- 
entists know what ought to be done, but 
the peoples of the different nations are so 
completely out of harmony with these 
judgments that politicians dare not give 
effect to the judgments of those who are 
competent to understand. 


It may be said that the experts them- 
selves are in disagreement. To a certain 
extent they are, just as doctors are in dis- 
agreement on many issues of medical sci- 
ence. In the main, however, the people 
of the Western World accept the judgment 
of medical men in cases of disease and 
much benefit has come because such an 
attitude of mind prevails. In China and 
India the common run of people do not 
accept the judgment of medical men and 
the populations of those lands suffer terri- 
bly because of that lack of confidence— 
because the peoples of the East do not 
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Who does not believe in the soundness of the collective judg- 


ment of average men. 





give greater heed to the judgments of 
medical scientists than the peoples of the 
West give to the judgments of political 
and social scientists. 

Sir Norman Angell does not think that 
general education helps much to bring 
about a more dependable opinion. The 
great illusions and mistakes sanctioned by 
the popular will have been shared by col- 
lege graduates as well as by the traditional 
“man on the street.” This is a startling 
conclusion and constitutes a challenge to 
educators. 


But is there a way to bring about a bet- 
ter instructed public opinion? Sir Norman 
has an educational remedy. He would not 
teach more economics or political science 
for he is skeptical of the contribution 
made by such studies. What we need, he 
thinks, is a different attitude of mind. He 
would have the schools teach certain fun- 
damentals, such as the possibilities that lie 
in the way of the development of the 
social and of the anti-social aspects of hu- 
man nature. He would have emphasis 
placed upon the possibilities of reshaping 
human society through social direction and 
control, and he would teach the necessity 
of such direction. He would teach more 
about human nature and about the mean- 
ing of society, with the hope that such 
teaching would lead citizens to look upon 
all the different problems of their time 
more squarely and independently, 


There should be little disagreement with 
the alarming charges Sir Norman makes 
relative to the dependability of public 
opinion. Neither can there be much ques- 
tion as to the shortcomings of general 
education if we measure this education by 
standards of civic efficiency. It seems to 
us, however, that Sir Norman greatly un- 
derestimates the possibility of teaching 
specific facts relating to concrete economic 
and political problems of our own time. 
We do not agree with his conclusion that 
the people have facts enough and that 
they lack only the right attitude of mind. 
The facts which are in the possession of 
experts have not been translated into 
terms which are understandable and as- 
similable to the average student in the 
schools and to the average citizen. We 
have but scratched the surface in our un- 
dertaking to bridge the gap between what 
the experts know and what the people 
need to know. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
CHARACTERISTICS 


André Siegfried, 
French economist, pro- 
fessor in the School of 
Social Sciences in Paris, 
author of a penetrating 
analysis of American 
characteristics and prob- 
lems, “America Comes 
of Age,” turns his at- 
tention to the Latin 
American republics and 
his new book gives a 





series of “Impressions 
of South America.” 
“The outstanding fea- 


ture of all the Latin 
American political ré- 
gimes is without excep- 
tion the predominating 
part played by the pres- 
ident of the republic,” 
he says. “During my 
travels three of the 
countries I visited were 
in the throes of a gen- 
eral election,” he con- 
tinues, “but in none of 
them did the election of 
Congress create the 
slightest interest. At- 
tention was so com- 
pletely concentrated on 
the selection of the 
president that the obvi- 
ous conclusion is that 
everything hinges on 








him alone.” M. 
Siegfried observes 
that he has the 
same impression 
of the United 
States, since in 
this country, also, 
almost _ exclusive 
attention is given 
to the selection of 
a president. There 
is this difference, 
however, that re- 
straints exist in 
the United States 
upon the presi- 
dent, whereas in 
the Latin Ameri- 
can countries he 
is practically a 
dictator. In most 
of the South RRR TTT 
American coun- — {sarraseday 
tries there is little " 
that could pass 
for public opinion. 
The countries are 
ruled by military 
cliques who hold 
their power until 
another set of 
politicians win 
the support of a 
sufficient number 
of army officers. 
Then there is an 
overturn. 
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more of the gam- 
bling spirit than 
do most of the peoples of Europe, M. 
Siegfried thinks. The French are the 
most thrifty people in the world and the 
Americans, North and South, are the least 
thrifty. “In South America,” he says, “it 
is customary to spend more than your in- 
come, for you can borrow the balance 
from your easy-going banker. Much of 
the property is mortgaged right up to the 
hilt simply to meet current expenses or 
perhaps to pay for a pleasure trip some- 
where. They often come out on top, when 
in reality they ought not to, simply because 
the value of the land is increasing. In other 
words, they are saved by the rising tide.” 

“Impressions of South America” is the 
result of a visit which M. Siegfried made 
to that continent in the summer and fall 
of 1931. It consists of a series of chapters 
which take up the countries, one by one, 
describing physical characteristics, govern- 
ment, and social and economic conditions. 


LOOKING AT RUSSIA 


The reader of literature on Russia and the 
Soviet experiment is confronted with the 
important task of distinguishing between 
books which undertake to portray condi- 
tions as they actually are and those which 
seek to prove a point. And most of the 
books of the last two or three years do rep- 
resent a biased point of view. Either they 
are written for the purpose of showing that 
Russia under the Soviets has developed a 
way of living superior and more satisfac- 
tory than that prevailing under the czars, 
or their objective is to demonstrate that 
the present system of government has de- 
stroyed the fundamental principles upon 
which all human happiness must depend. 
Between these two extremes, of course, 
there have been a number of writers who 
have gone to Russia, honestly and fear- 
lessly studied conditions as they saw them, 
and recorded their impressions as impar- 
tially as possible. 

One feels after reading Ella Winter’s 
“Red Virtue” that this book must be 
classed with those which have been written 
to prove a point. Miss Winter’s inter- 
pretation of the Soviet experiment is so 


. favorable to the Russians, is painted in 


such glowing terms, that one wonders if 
perhaps she has not overlooked some of 
the realities. In fact, her work is almost 
carried to an extreme in its zeal for the 
Soviet system. 

But in spite of all this, “Red Virtue” 
does afford interesting and valuable read- 
ing. Miss Winter, who in private life is 


Mrs. Lincoln Steffens, is more interested 
in people and the way they live and think 
than in abstract theories of politics and 
economics. She gives a picture of how the 
children are taught in the schools, how they 
are affected by the new system, how their 
attitude toward the things to which other 
children attach so much importance has 
been changed. She devotes chapters to 
the workers in the factories, their habits, 
interests, tastes, and concepts of life. In 
fact, she ignores no phase of Sovietism 
which affects human life. 


IN A SMALL ENGLISH VILLAGE 

Henry Williamson, a British novelist 
who belongs to the same decade as Ernest 
Hemingway, John DosPasos and William 
Faulkner—that generation which knew the 
atrocities of the war from first-hand ex- 
perience—offers an interesting contrast to 
most of his contemporaries in his novels. 
Rather than defeatist or protest, his is a 
literature of escape. His primary concern 
and solace in life is a return to nature—a 
feeling which is abundantly apparent in his 
latest novel, “As the Sun Shines.” 

As Mr. Williamson succeeds in escaping 
from standardization and the monotony of 
mechanized living by returning to nature, 
so the readers of his new book will en- 
joy a few hours of escape from the world 
which surrounds them unless they happen 
to live in an environment such as that de- 
picted in his book. The story here told 
smacks of the romantic—the small village, 
streams, fish, meadows, trees, in a word, 
nature. It portrays a life and way of liv- 
ing that is fast vanishing from the scene. 

“As the Sun Shines” is by no means a 
great novel. It should not be read by 
those who demand excitement, continuous 
action, conflict, intrigue, or romance in the 
ordinary sense of the word. But those who 
look with longing eyes to the quietness of 
the small English village and the pictur- 
esqueness of the British countryside will 
find rare delights in Mr. Williamson’s 
book. 
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HE Roosevelt administration up to 
te present has been so busily en- 
gaged in working out a program for eco- 
nomic recovery and in making preparations 

for the World Economic 


American Conference that it has had 

a little time to consider un- 
Policy in : : - 

settled issues in the Sino- 

Far East Japanese conflict. Yet, re- 


cent events in the Far East 
indicate that important decisions with re- 
gard to that part of our foreign policy may 
soon have to be made. Only a short time 
ago, a high official of the Manchukuoan 
government announced that Manchukuo 
would no longer adhere to the traditional 
open-door policy which has governed our 
relations with China for more than a 
quarter of a century. He indicated that 
Manchukuo, the “independent” nation 
brought into being as a result of hostilities 
between Japan and China, was considering 
the negotiation of commercial treaties with 
Japan whereby Japan would be given spe- 
cial trade privileges in the new country. A 
few days later the report came from Tokyo 
through the American ambassador to 
Japan, Joseph C. Grew, that Manchukuo 
would not carry out such a policy but 
would adhere to the principles embodied in 
the open-door policy. While subsequent 
events may not be such as to require our 
insistence upon maintenance of the open 
door by Manchukuo, it is fairly certain 
that the broader issue of Manchukuoan 
recognition will thrust itself into our 
foreign affairs before many months. Thus, 
the present Far East situation calls for a 
review of the historic American position. 


Second in importance only to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is the open-door policy set 
forth by Secretary Hay in 1899. It has 
been the cardinal doctrine upon which all 
our relations with the Asiatic nations since 
that time have been based. Very briefly, 
the doctrine involves two principles. The 
first is that all nations shall have equal 
rights and opportunities in dealing with 
China, and the second is that the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China shall 
be preserved. The doctrine was invoked 
to meet a peculiar situation in the Far 
East at the end of the last century. For 
several years, Japan and the nations of 
Europe had been seeking “spheres of in- 
fluence” in China. They segre- 
gated certain Chinese territories 
in which they were to enjoy 
special privileges. At that time 
Germany had become firmly in- 
trenched in Shantung, Russia in 
Manchuria, Great Britain in 
Hongkong, France in Kwantung 
and Tongking. These nations 
were seeking to extend their 
“spheres of influence” and other 
nations were looking at China 
with yearning eyes. There was 
a very real and serious danger at 
the time that China would be 
completely dismembered and par- 
celed out among the other nations 
of the world. The Chinese gov- 
ernment was not _ sufficiently 
strong to prevent foreign powers 
from gaining a foothold. 


Now, the United States govern- 
ment had no desire to participate 
in this cutting up of Chinese ter- 
ritory. But it did have a real 
interest in preventing other na- 
tions from continuing their ruth- 
less policies. American trade 
with China, at that time increas- 
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Review of American Policy in Far East 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


established themselves in China would 
force the Chinese government to grant 
them special commercial privileges—privi- 
leges not granted to American citizens. 
Consequently, John Hay 
played a bold hand by writ- 
ing a letter to the other 
powers on September 6, 
1899, in which he enunci- 
ated the now famous doc- 
trine. Although the other nations did not 
sign a treaty embodying the open-door 
principles, they did consent to its applica- 
tion in China. 


Significance 
of Open- 
Door Policy 


The Hay pronouncement was not merely 
a magnanimous gesture on the part of the 
United States government in behalf of a 
weak and defenseless nation. Nor was it a 
radical deviation from traditional American 
policies. It was merely the dramatic re- 
statement of a doctrine which had been 
important in American foreign relations 
from the early days of the republic. The 
government had always insisted that Amer- 
ican vessels be received in foreign ports on 
a basis of equality with the vessels of other 
nations. When Japan and China were 
brought into commercial relations with the 
western nations toward the middle of the 
last century, the United States government 
insisted that American traders be allowed 
to participate in that commerce on a basis 
of equality. The Hay doctrine thus was 
only the reiteration of a policy the applica- 
tion of which was deemed necessary to the 
interests of American commerce. 


Since its proclamation, the open-door. 


policy has been invoked by the United 
States whenever its commercial interests 
in China have been threat- 
ened. In 1915, when the 
attention of the European 
nations and the United 
States was focused on the 
war then raging in Europe, 
Japan very quietly made a number of de- 
mands upon China. These, known as the 
Twenty-One Demands, specifically granted 
to Japan many privileges and concessions 


Nine Power 
Pact 
of 1922 


which the other nations did not enjoy and 
which would have amounted to a flagrant 
violation of the open-door policy. The 
American government immediately dis- 
patched notes to the Japanese and Chinese 
governments calling their attention to the 
Hay doctrine. Although unsuccessful in 
respect to all the demands, the United 
States did force Japan to yield on a ma- 
jority of them. 


It will be observed that the policy had 
not up to this point been sanctioned by 
written international agreement. Not until 
1922 did it become embodied in a treaty. 
At that time an arms conference was held 
at Washington and nine nations agreed 
to the open-door policy. In a formal 
treaty the United States, the British Em- 
pire, Japan, China, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Portugal agreed to 
respect the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. Furthermore, they 
agreed to grant equal opportunities for 
trade to the citizens of all countries, thus 
carrying out the principles of the open door. 


In regard to its attitude on the princi- 
ples set forth in the Nine Power Treaty, 
the Hoover administration was unequivo- 
cal. In statement after statement, Presi- 
dent Hoover, speaking through his secre- 
tary of state, Henry L. Stimson, enunci- 
ated the American position. Just as a 
former secretary of state, William Jennings 
Bryan, informed China and Japan that 
the Twenty-One Demands were considered 
by this government as a violation of the 
open-door policy, so Mr. Stimson reminded 
the two Oriental nations that the condi- 
tions created by the establishment of Man- 
chukuo were contrary to the principles 
agreed to in the Nine Power Treaty. 
Shortly before his inauguration, Mr. 
Roosevelt indicated that the Hoover poli- 
cies with regard to the Far East would be 
continued by his administration. The 
only clue since that time as to the Roose- 
veltian attitude was given by Mr. Hull, 
secretary of state, who declared that the 
United States would insist upon adherence 
to treaty obligations by all nations. 
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Theoretically, therefore, the course of 
the Roosevelt administration is clearly out- 
lined. Practically, however, certain ob- 
stacles may stand in the way of its being 
carried out. The situation in the Far East 
has become increasingly complicated. 
Japan has continued to push her way into 

Chinese territory; she has 


Roosevelt strengthened her position 
Attitude in the invaded regions; and 

has consolidated more 
on Policy firmly the position of the 


Manchukuoan government. 
If Manchukuo grants no privileges and 
concessions to Japan which she does not 
grant to the rest of the world, as the 
Japanese government insists she will not, 
the question of the open door will not 
come into play since, strictly speaking, 
no violation of that principle will have 
been made, 

But the far more important issue is the 
status of Manchuria. What position is the 
Roosevelt administration going to take 
with regard to the policies insisted upon 
by the Hoover administration? The United 
States is pledged by the Hay pronounce- 
ment, by the Bryan declaration, by the 
Nine Power Treaty, and by the numerous 
Stimson statements, not to recognize Man- 
chukuo. Very clearly, that state was 
brought into being as a result of treaty 
violations. The territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China has not been 
respected. According to the traditional 
American policy, therefore, Manchukuo is 
still a part of China and, so long as it is 
not under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Chinese government, it should not be 
recognized. 

It does not appear likely that our failure 
to recognize Manchukuo will alter the sit- 
uation in the Far East, in the least. The 
almost world-wide condemnation of Japan 
has not forced her to give up her hold in 
the new state and return the territory to 
China. At the moment, three courses of 
action appear open to the United States. 
First, it may adhere to the traditional 
policy, refusing to recognize Manchukuo 
because of its illigitimate birth but doing 
nothing about forcing Japan to relinquish 
her control. Secondly, it may refuse to 
recognize the present situation and attempt 
to bring about a change through pressure, 
such as an economic boycott 
against Japan. The third alterna- 
tive is to throw overboard the 
traditional policies and recognize 
the Manchukuoan government. 
The first of these policies would 
result in a situation similar to 
that which prevails between the 
United States and Soviet Russia, 
if the Manchukuoan government 
remains in control of the country. 
American citizens would find it 
even more difficult to carry on 
trade with that country because 
of the absence of American con- 
sulates and other government 
agencies to facilitate intercourse. 
The second is fraught with many 
dangers to world peace and does 
not appear to be seriously under 
consideration at the moment. 
And the third course would mani- 
festly be an admission of defeat 
in maintaining the sanctity of 
treaties and the peace machinery 
established after the World Wat. 
Obviously, the entire situation is 
awkward and difficult of solution. 
It is a situation which will de- 
mand careful study on the part 








ing to important proportions, was 
threatened. The government 
feared that the nations which had 


THE CHINESE CLUB IN 
This is typical of Shanghai, the great Chinese metropolis, during the period of the enunciation of the open- 
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door policy and the numerous anti-foreign demonstrations. 
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of the administration and a firm 
determination to reach a_satis- 
factory settlement. 
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THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


As it prepared to meet for consideration of the National Recovery Act. 
and Budget Director Douglas, first witnesses, 


Secretary Woodin 
are talking with Representative Doughton, 


committee chairman, just before the meeting opened. 








Notes on a Number of Things 





“The time has come, the walrus said, to speak of other things; 
Of ships and shoes and sealing wax, and cabbages and kings.” 





On the fourth of last March, when the 
new administration was being inaugurated, 
two men not connected with the adminis- 
tration conceived an idea as to how indus- 
trial recovery might be brought about, and 
that idea is now bearing fruit in the form 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The two men were 
Harold G. Moulton, 
president of Brook- 
ings Institution, and 
Meyer Jacobstein, 
formerly a member 
of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Ro- 
chester, New York. 
Their plan was sub- 
mitted to high admin- 
istration officials 
whose approval it 
won. Later others, 
including representa- 
tives of industry and labor, were called into 
conference, and the proposed plan was 
whipped into definite shape. There have 
been minor alterations in the measure, but 
it was finally presented to the House of 
Representatives substantially unchanged. 





HAROLD 4G, 
MOULTON 


* * X 


When important or delicate work is to 
be done by Congress it is, of course, car- 
ried on by committees. Intricate tasks 
cannot be performed on the floor of either 
House. But even the committees are in- 
clined to act perfunctorily this spring. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but in 
most cases they take the legislation as it 
is framed by the executive. They hold 
hearings, then recommend passage. When 
the epoch-making National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was submitted to the House of 
Representatives, the Ways and Means 
Committee went through the motions of 
holding hearings. It met in the spacious 
committee room in the new House of Rep- 
tesentatives Office Building. The members 
of the committee, seated behind a horse- 
shoe-shaped table listened to advocates 
who stood before a table in the hollow of 
the horseshoe. Spectators in considerable 
number, sensing the importance of the leg- 
islation, filled the room. The committee 
listened to a few witnesses. Lewis Doug- 
las, director of the budget, told of possible 
means of raising the money to pay inter- 
€st on the bonds to be voted for the publig 
works program. Senator Wagner of New 
York appeared before the committee to 
explain the general nature and purposes of 
the bill. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, voiced la- 
bor’s support, and Henry I. Harriman, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke approvingly for business men. A 
few others appeared. Each was asked a few 


questions by members of the committee. 
There was informal conversation back and 
forth. These hearings lasted three days. 
Then the committee recommended the 
passage of the bill, together with taxation 
provisions which the committee itself had 
supplied. 


* * * 


It was a discouraged and bedraggled 
band of bonus seekers who lined up in 
front of the White House at the conclu- 
sion of the bonus convention while a com- 
mittee deputized by the men was having 
an audience in the Executive Offices with 
President Roosevelt. The committee re- 
turned with the report that the president 
would veto bonus legislation if it were en- 
acted, but he had received them so courte- 
ously and had stated his case so frankly 
that practically no hostility toward him 
developed. The “bonus army” then made 
its way toward the Capitol. Idle specta- 
tors lined up along the streets to observe 
the spectacle, which turned out to be not 
such a great spectacle, after all. There 
seemed to be little hope among the bonus 
men themselves, and little thought among 
others, that the movement for a bonus at 
this time would gain great headway. 


* *K * 


One of the most dramatic scenes in the 
history of congressional inves- 


P. Morgan was active in financing the busi- 
ness reorganization characteristic of the Re- 
construction period. In 1871, he united with 
the Drexels of Philadelphia to found the firm 
of Drexel, Morgan and Company, which be- 
came J. P. Morgan and Company in 1895. 

In the eighties, the Morgan firm was intri- 
cately connected with the railroad develop- 
ment of the period. At this time, it was one 
of the leading banking groups rather than 
the premier. A step toward actual leadership 
came in 1895, when Morgan formed a syndi- 
cate to restore the depleted gold reserves of 
the government, on terms which again created 
criticism and investigation. 

With the turn of the century, Morgan or- 
ganized the United States Steel Corporation, 
then by far the largest single business unit in 
the world. In the following years his firm 
spread into the foreign field. It developed 
considerably the institution of the voting 
trust. Some of the Morgan ventures of this 
period, such as the International Mercantile 
Marine and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, were not crowned with success, and 
Morgan occasionally came off second best in 
his bouts with E. H. Harriman, whose power 
he admitted he had underestimated. 

In the panic of 1907, Morgan’s leadership 
in business and finance became undisputed. 
Secretary of the Treasury Cortelyou declared 
later that the bankers and the business men 
looked to Morgan for guidance, acted under 
his directions, and took his instructions. One 
method Morgan used to restore confidence 
was the guaranty of deposits of certain weak 
New York trust companies by assets of the 
stronger institutions. When the situation was 
improving, a large brokerage firm was faced 
with bankruptcy because it could find no 
market for considerable stock of the Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Company, placed with it 
for collateral. Morgan got President Roose- 
velt’s promise of immunity from anti-trust 
prosecution in having the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration buy the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company, replacing the latter’s stock by 
bonds of the Steel Corporation, which were 
readily negotiable. During the war the Mor- 
gan firm lent money to Great Britain and 
acted as British and French purchasing agents 
in the U. S. The Walrus 





SPEEDIER TRAIN SERVICE 

The Union Pacific Railway expects 
within the next six months to put into 
service a train which will travel at a rate 
of 110 miles per hour. It will be a stream- 
lined motor driven affair, consisting of 
three cars. New discoveries in automo- 
tive and aeroplane industries will be drawn 
upon in designing this modern vehicle. All 
devices such as headlights and whistles will 
be constructed in special recesses in order 
to diminish wind resistance. The cars 
will be weather conditioned so as to pro- 
vide maximum comfort at all seasons. 





Mrs. Roosevelt declared last week that 
conservation camps for women similar to 
those established to give employment to 
men may be set up. Whether the presi- 
dent’s wife will recommend such action 
will depend upon the number of unem- 
ployed women who want such work. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has requested Secretary of 
Labor Perkins to investigate the possibili- 


‘ties of these projects. 





tigations was enacted May 23 
when J. Pierpont Morgan and 
his associates appeared before 
the Senate Committee on bank- 
ing for examination relative to 
the practices of the Morgan 
Company (see page three). 
Here is a_ brief historical 
sketch of the Morgan firm 
prepared by Editorial Re- 
search Reports: 


The founder of the Morgan 
banking business was Junius 
Spencer Morgan, the grandfather 
of the present J. P. Morgan, Sr. 
He was a member of the firm 
of Peabody and Co., located in 
London. Prior to the Civil War, 
much British capital was flowing 
into American investments, and 
Peabody and Co. was extremely 
active in this development. In 
1863, the firm name was changed 
to Morgan and Company. 

Junius established his eldest son, 
John Pierpont, as an independ- 
ent banker in New York, where 
he also represented the London 
firm. In 1864, the son became a 
member of the banking firm of 
Dabney, Morgan and Co. Both 
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came to 
He did. 
—Jackson News 


A gent named Popoulossovitch 
America to make a name for himself. 
He changed it to Jones. 





The triumph of mind over matter is best 
illustrated by the jobless man who cheers up 
because things cost more. 

—PvuBLISHERS SYNDICATE 


Baseball magnates are hoping that what- 
ever people use to put beer in this summer it 
won't be pitchers. —Miami Dairy News 


The idol of today pushes the hero of yes- 
terday out of our recollection; and will, in 
turn, be supplanted by his successor of to- 
morrow. —Washington Irving 


What has become of old Jack Garner? 
—New York HeERALp-TRIBUNE 





It just seems inconceivable that conditions 
can ever right themselves enough to have 
prosperous conditions in the country again. 
—Daniel Webster in 1837 from the SurvEY 





“All telephone subscribers should make a 
point of rolling their r’s,” says an official. 
Grrrrr! —London Humorist 


How has inflation hit Yankee residents 
abroad? Well, the famous American dollar 
of Paris has already begun to look like 20 
cents. —Chicago Datty News 


Maybe confidence would have returned 
quicker if it hadn’t been so abused when here 
before. —Chattanooga News 


Judging from the many thefts of valuable 
paintings reported recently, the craft of bur- 
glary must be developing artistic taste. 

—Chicago Datty News 





If it’s such a terrific job to put a jigsaw 
puzzle together, why take it apart in the first 
place ? —New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 





Any religion that does not help to keep 
people young has something deeply the matter 
with it. —Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 





A manufacturer says that some morning 
soon we shall wake up and wonder where the 
depression has gone. And it had better be 
soon, or the depression will wake up some 
morning and wonder where we’ve gone. 

—Thomaston T1IMEs 


He who was taught only by himself had a 
fool for a master. —Ben Jonson 


To sum up, I state without hesitation that 
I consider the private banker a national asset 
and not a national danger—J. P. Morgan 





We are whipped, and we have to hand it 
to that smart fellow at the White House. 
—Member of Bonus Army 








the London and the New York 
firm speculated in gold during 
the Civil War, a subject for pub- 
lic criticism and governmental 
investigation after the war. J. 
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MESS TIME FOR THE BONUS ARMY AT FORT HUNT 


The marchers of 1933 presented a far different aspect from those of 1932. On this occasion they 
were well cared for by the government, and most of them recruited into reforestation camps. 
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U. S. Offers to Abandon Isolation 
Policy in Return for Disarmament 





(Concluded from page 1) 


alter the territorial provisions of the post- 
war treaties. Herr Hitler, however, was 
firm in stating that Germany would sign 
no treaty or convention designed to per- 
petuate her present status of inequality. 
Any attempt to overpower her by a major- 
ity decision, in clear violation of treaties, 
would only lead to her withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. 


Tension Eased 

But while Chancellor Hitler did not 
yield anything fundamental, he at least 
eased the tension at Geneva and made 
known Germany’s willingness to codperate 
and to wait for equality provided the 
other nations took definite steps to give 
her eventually what she asked. Thus the 
deadlock was broken and the way cleared 
for further progress. But other questions 
immediately loomed. It was recognized 
that Germany had, in response to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s warning, openly chal- 
lenged the nations to reduce their arma- 
ments in accordance with the pledge they 
had made in the Treaty of Versailles. It 
was evident that action must be forth- 
coming and that the conference could no 
longer be allowed to drag on without a 
definite accomplishment in view. 

All eyes, therefore, turned first toward 
France, which has also been delaying the 
work of the conference by demanding se- 
curity, and second, to the United States 
which had previously indicated vaguely 
that it might be willing to give some help 
in promoting the security of Europe. The 
French were not willing to express their 
attitude until the American position had 
been clarified. They had consistently 
maintcined that they must be assured of 
protection against an attacker if they 
were to scale down their heavy arma- 
ments. The United States has for years 
refused to promise anything in that direc- 
tion but in recent months there have been 
evidences that our attitude was changing 
and that we were becoming disposed to 
make some concessions. The French were 
interested in knowing just how far we 
would go in helping to maintain peace in 
the world. President Roosevelt, speaking 
through his special envoy, Norman H. 
Davis, has now given France and the other 
European nations the answer to their ques- 
tion. Mr. Davis’ speech at Geneva left no 
doubt as to the position of the administra- 
tion. The following sentences of his dec- 
laration, as gathered together by the New 
York Times, show clearly the concessions 
which the United States is prepared to 
make: 


As regards the level of armaments, we are 
prepared to go as far as the other states in 
the way of reduction. We feel that the ulti- 
mate objective should be to reduce armaments 

. . through successive stages down to the 
basis of a domestic police force. 

We are prepared to join other nations in 
abolishing weapons of an agggressive charac- 
ter which not only are the more costly to con- 
struct and maintain but at present are those 
most likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 

As the British proposal presents a real 
measure of disarmament, we accept it whole- 
heartedly as a definite and excellent step to- 
ward the ultimate objective. We therefore 
are prepared to give our full support to the 
adoption of this plan. 

We are willing to consult the other States 
in case of a threat to peace with a view to 
averting a conflict. Further than that, in 
the event that the States, in conference, de- 
termine that a State has been guilty of a 
breach of the peace in violation of its inter- 
national obligations and take measures against 
the violator, then, if we concur in the judg- 
ment rendered as to the responsible and 
guilty party, we will refrain from any action 
tending to defeat such collective effort which 
these States may thus make to restore peace. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the idea 
that means of effective, automatic and con- 
tinuous supervision should be found whereby 
nations will be able to rest assured that as 
long as they respect their obligations with 
regard to armaments the corresponding obli- 
gations of their neighbors will be carried out 
in the same scrupulous manner. 

The simplest and most accurate definition 
of an aggressor is one whose armed forces are 
found on alien soil in violation of treaties. 


It is the fourth paragraph in the above 
summary which claims our attention since 
it contains our new declaration of policy. 
Just what does it mean and how far does 
it commit us to take part in the affairs of 
Europe? 

What We Will Do 


In the first place it is clear that we 
agree definitely to consult with other pow- 
ers in the event of a threat to peace. There 
is nothing startling in this, for.in practice 
we have been consulting (the Far East for 
example) and former Secretary Stimson 
stated that the obligation to consult could 
logically be construed from the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact which makes war a matter of 
universal interest. 
feature here, then, is that President Roose- 
velt offers to put the obligation in treaty 
form. 

What are we willing to do beyond this? 
We do not agree to accept the decision of 
other nations as to which country is the 
aggressor. We reserve the right to make 
that decision ourselves. But if we agree 
with other nations with which we consult 
that some particular nation is guilty of 
aggression, and if those nations decide to 
take action against 
the offender, we 
will not stand in 
their way. We do 
not pledge  our- 
selves in so many 
words to join 
with them in pun- 
ishing the aggres- 
sor although it is 
conceivable _ that 
we would have 
to do so. For ex- 
ample, suppose 
war should break 
out and the na- 
tions, after con- 
sultation, should 
agree that a cer- 
tain nation has vi- 
olated treaties and 
is an aggressor. 
The United States 
agrees, If, then, 
other nations de- 
cide to launch an 
economic boycott 
or an arms em- 
bargo against the 
offending _ nation, 
we would be 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIspatcH 
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obliged not to in- 
terfere. But the 
only way of not 


The only significant _ 





THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE GOES INTO THE 
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NINTH INNING AT GENEVA 








interfering with a boycott or an embargo 
against a nation is to join in with it. If 
we continued to trade or to ship arms to 
the aggressor when other countries were 
refusing to do so, we should be interfering. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, we 
would very likely be obliged under the 
terms of this new declaration of policy to 
join actively in the enforcement of peace. 

On the other hand, if, after consultation, 
other nations should decide to use armed 
force against the aggressor, we would not 
be obliged to join with them but we would 
be forced to stop shipping supplies to the 
aggressor, as to continue doing so would be 
to interfere with the concerted action to 
bring the offender to terms. Thus, once 
it was agreed as to which country was the 
aggressor, the United States could no 
longer remain completely neutral. It 
would have to take sides and possibly 
would be forced to join in the concerted 
action against the aggressor. Under such 
circumstances we would abandon our tra- 
ditional policies of neutrality and freedom 
of the seas. 

And, in addition, it would hardly be pos- 
sible to avoid coming to a decision as to 
which country was the aggressor, if the 
definition proposed by Mr. Davis is ac- 
cepted. Our ambassador-at-large stated 
that “the simplest and most accurate defi- 
nition of an aggressor is one whose armed 
forces are found on alien soil in violation 
of treaties.” In most cases it would be 
clear which country was the aggressor and 
there would be less opportunity to post- 
pone a decision as was done in the case of 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria now ex- 
tended to Northern China. 


The Senate 


It is not possible at this time to fore- 
see all the implications of this historic re- 
versal of American policy. It is not calcu- 
lated to involve us in war among other na- 
tions but it does bind us to join in the en- 
forcing of peace. As yet, of course, it 
stands in the nature of a proposal and will 
not have force until other countries at 
Geneva agree to a considerable reduction 
of armaments, and it must be accepted by 
the Senate since eventually it would have 
to be placed in the form of a treaty. A 
mere official statement of policy on the 
part of one administration could hardly 
satisfy the nations of Europe. It is evi- 
dent that the proposal is not pleasing to 
many members of Congress who are op- 
posed to any modification of our policy 
of isolation. While we reserve independ- 
ence of judgment when it comes to decid- 
ing which country is an aggressor and 
while we do not bind ourselves to join in 
any punitive war, there are still many who 
think that we are conceding too much and 
that we are bound to become more and 
more involved in the affairs of other na- 
tions until we end up by finding ourselves 
at war. There is certain, therefore, to be 
opposition. But whether it will be strong 


enough to combat the tremendous personal 
power of the president remains to be seen. 


Roosevelt’s View 

President Roosevelt has sought to take 
a realistic view of the problem and there 
are millions who support him. He recog- 
nizes that the United States cannot stay 
off in a corner by itself. We are in the 
world and must take our place among na- 
tions. Our policy of isolation, economic 
and political, has hardly benefited us. 
High tariffs have stifled world trade and 
a refusal to codperate in world political 
problems has contributed to the state of 
world-wide insecurity. No nation has 
been willing to agree upon disarmament 
not knowing what the United States 
would do in case of war. As neutrals we 
could ship supplies to any nation and thus 
help prolong warfare. The president. has 
realized all this and has come to the con- 
clusion that without definite promises, 
without a specific statement of American 
attitude, there could be no hope for the 
disarmament conference. 


France 


It is now up to the nations of Europes 
particularly France, to come to agree- 
ment at Geneva. There is still doubt that 
the French, ever wary when it comes to 
matters of making concessions, will be 
willing to reduce their armaments. It is 
indicated that they will ask more definite 
pledges of protection, not perhaps from 
the United States, but from Great Britain 
and other powers. The French are not 
fully convinced of Chancellor Hitler’s 
sincerity in promising to codperate at 
Geneva. They are well aware of the deep 
dissatisfaction existing in Germany over 
the territorial provisions of the post-war 
treaties. Both the French and the Ger- 
mans know that there is little to be hoped 
for in the way of revision by peaceful 
means. It is foolish to believe that Poland, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Rumania or Jugo- 
slavia could be induced to yield any of the 
territory they Have gained. They would 
fight to the last ditch before doing so. 

France feels, therefore, that the only 
hope for continued peace in Europe lies in 
having some combination of powers 
stronger than any possible combination 
Germany could assemble in time to come. 
In the absence of this combination she 
feels that she must maintain heavy arma- 
ments. She would only be willing to reduce 
these armaments in case Great Britain oF 
the United States would make a pledge to 
come to the actual assistance of France in 
case of trouble with Germany. It is evident 
that the United States will not go so far. 
Just how far the British are disposed to 
go remains to be seen. At this time, It 
appears that despite the concessions made 
by the United States, the fundamental 
problem of establishing complete security 
for Europe has not been solved. It 1s 
certain to provoke further trouble at 
Geneva. 








